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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
Continued from page 613. 


In the spring and summer of 1843, he was 
again engaged, in company with his wife and 
their friend Josiah Forster, in a lengthened visit 
to France and some other parts of the Continent 
of Europe. His sister Elizabeth Fry, accom- 
panied by one of her daughters, was also asso- 
ciated with them during the earlier portions of 
this journey. In the prospect of this engage- 
ment, he writes in his Journal :— 

8d mo. 11th. Deep searching of heart has 
been much my lot, in the earnest "desire, that the 
prospect mig ght close, if not truly of the Lord. 
I have, however, felt quiet at the root, and an 
abiding feeling of the rectitude of the movement 
somewhat increases from day to day. Happily 
I have no other pressure upon me; and, in quiet- 
ness and confidence, find a renewal of ‘strength. 

4th mo. 15th. CAt] the Morning Meeting of 
ministers and elders held in London, last second 
day, we were finally set at liberty for our mission. 
It was largely attended by Friends of London 
Quarterly Meeting, and several from the country, 
including Samuel Tuke, and Joseph and Junia 
Price, &c. A more solemn occasion, or a more 
weighty and deliberate consideration of a reli- 
gious concern, I have seldom witnessed. A deep 
stream of religious feeling was permitted to flow 
amongst us ; and through the tender loving-kind- 
ess ‘of Him whom we desire to serve, it all 
flowed in the same direction. It appeared to be 
the unanimous judgment of the meeting, after 
a general expression of unity, that we should be 
set free for the work into which the Lord had 
condescended to call us. <A certificate to this 
effect was well drawn up on the spot by our dear 
friend Josiah Forster, who, for the present, is 
the companion of our travels. 
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They left London on the tenth of the fourth 

month. 
Clermont, 4th mo, 17th. 

While we were examining the cathedral, at Ami- 
ens, our indefatigable friend, J. Forster, was en- 
gaged in preparing our way forthe ensuing sab- 
bath, by calling on the ministerof the small Protes- 
tant church, who willingly agreed to summon his 
flock to the saloon where his people usually meet, 
for six o'clock the next evening. His agreeable 
daughter undertook to go round and give the 
notice. In the evening, the pious old man spent 
an hour or two with us. He was once in the 
navy, and a Papist. But when at Havana, in 
the course of his voyages, he attended one of the 
churches there, on the day of a great /ée in 
honor of the Virgin, when he was sudden) 
struck by the extreme gaudiness and folly of thé 
ceremony, and he cried out, “ O for four walls to 
worship in without all this frippery!”” Some 
time afterwards he was taken prisoner by the 
English, and stationed at Ashburton; where, 
being on his parole, he accidentally went into a 
dissenting meeting-house, and found his prayer 
fulfilled; four walls to worship in without cere- 
mony, without finery. He was struck to the 
heart, though he could not understand the minis- 
ter : learnt the English language ; attended the 
meeting for a few months ; and became a Pro- 
testant. 

In the evening, at the appointed hour, we re- 
paired to the humble dwelling of our friend the 
pasteur, who conducted us to the meeting. It 
was a congregation of about 80 people; perhaps 
at last some 10 or 20 more; and a very solemn, 
favored meeting it proved. Josiah Forster began 
by briefly explaining our mode of worship. Soon 
afterwards I rose, and was enabled to preach for 
about half an hour in French, with far greater 
facility than I could have ventured to expect. 
It was truly given to me of the Lord, and very 
thankful ought I to be for such a renewed token 
of his unmerited loving-kindness. My subject 
was, the internal hearing for ourselves of the 
life-giving voice of Jesus, beginning with the 
words of the Samaritans, ‘‘ Now we believe, not 
because of thy saying, but we have heard him 
ourselves,” &c. ; the spiritual resurreetion as a 
preparation for the last day ; (John v. ;) the new 
birth and living faith in the blood of Christ. 
Our beloved sister followed in a lively, fervent 
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exhortation, well interpreted by our friend 
Josiah Forster. Afterwards I was enabled to 
conclude the meeting in prayer, and we returned 
to our hotel with relieved and thankful minds. 
Such was our first French Public Meeting. May 
we be helped by this token for good, and may 
we give all the praise where alone it is due. 
About twenty of the people at the meeting were 
Roman Catholics. 
Chantilly, 4th mo. 19th. 

We spent a pleasant day, yesterday, in a very 
pleasant country. Clermont is beautifully situa- 
ted on the brow of a hill; and the views of it 
which we enjoyed ina quiet stroll along a lovely 
lane, through orchards of apple trees, well culti- 
vated in strips, and near a fine wood, where we 
heard a chorus of thrushes and a nightingale or 
two, were lovely indeed ; the air being dry, clear 
and stimulant. We then ascended the hill on 
which the town is built, to the Prison Centrale 
pour les Femmes, a vast, good-looking building, 
which stands on the summit. It is for the whole 
of the north of France, and contains 900 prison- 
ers. These prisoners are cared for by the Sceurs 
de la Sagesse, under a superior, 40 in number, 
who are allowed 800 francs per annum each, but 
support themselves. There isa school in the 


prison for the ignorant; and religious instruction, 
after the manner of the Roman Catholics, seems 
to be communicated by a chaplain and the nuns. 


The latter lodge in the prison, and serve the 
whole purpose of officers; no others being ad- 
mitted except a few inferior servants. Perpetual 
silence reigns among the women; or, at least, 
this is the law. A more effective superintend- 
ence is required at night. My sister was greatly 
pleased with the order, cleanliness and comfort of 
this prison. The females are employed in lace- 
making and other kinds of needle-work, Xe. 
One-third of the earnings go towards the expen- 
ses of the establishment; one-third for indul- 
gences in the way of food, &c,; and one-third 
is reserved for them when they leave the prison; 
but this portion is sent for their use to the mayor 
of the place to which they belong, their travel- 
ling expenses being first paid out of it. An 
Englishwoman, who had been confined here, 
went out witha purse of about 200 francs. 
There is an institution called the Bon Pasteur, 
at Amiens, which affords a refuge for these fe- 
males when they leave the prison. Many go 
thither of their own free will, and support them- 
selves, when there, by their work, being again 
under the superintendence of a sisterhood of 
nuns. These Bons Pasteurs are established, we 
are told, in many other places besides Amiens. 
The system of the Romanists puts many instru- 
ments into their hands—large sisterhoods of 
nuns for example—which may be often used for 
good purposes. The Scurs de Charité, who 
tend the prisons and the hospitals, paid though 
they be for their work, and incited by the false 
notion of merit in their own performances, must 
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nevertheless be reckoned among the alleviators, 
both physically and morally, of the miseries and 
evils which oppress mankind. Thus God con- 
ducts his great designs, through a machinery of 
Providence, of which the intricacies are not to 
be unravelled by human wisdom; and often is 
he pleased to overrule erroneous systems for good 
and desirable purposes. We are not, on this 
account, to give up our principles, which rest on 
his own unchanging law and attributes. Yet we 
may well exclaim with Paul—“O the depth of 
the riches, both of the wisdom and of the know- 
ledge of God! How unsearchable are his judg- 
ments, and his ways past finding out!” 
Paris, 4th mo. 19th. 

After driving through a succession of little 
towns, many vineyards, and a gay, fruitful 
country, we arrived here in safety about two 
o'clock. We felt the weight of our position and 
prospects; and fervent are our desires that we 
may be guided, from day to day, in the way of 
our duties, and be graciously qualified for the 
fulfilment of them. 

4th mo. 21st. Yesterday we all went, at 
eleven o'clock, to our little week-day meeting, 
in the Faubourg du Roule; and were favored 
with a solemn, refreshing time, in which our 
hopes and strength were renewed, in the remem- 
brance of that gracious promise, “ I will lead the 
blind by a way that they know not,” Xe. 

Paris, 4th mo. 25th. 

I wish most sincerely that we may all be pre- 
served from the feeling of dissipation, in the 
midst of the interesting and ever-shifting scenes 
which befal usin this place. It requires watch- 
fulness and care, and I do not feel that we are 
without our difficulties; yet I humbly trust, 
indeed I fully hglieve, that the Lord is near to 
help. 

Yesterday morning, (24th,) Josiah Forster and 
I made a few calls together. 

In the evening our rooms were opened to the 
colored people, besides several of our own friends 
It was a highly interesting occasion. There were 
perhaps forty of them, chiefly young men—lively, 
intelligent, polite; affording abundant proofs 
that “black blood” has no tendency to destroy 
the powers of the mind. I told them a little 
about the West Indies, in a French address; 
then Josiah Forster and I questioned them 
respecting the condition of the respective islands, 
&c. with which they were connected. We had 
representatives from Bourbon, Cayenne, Guada- 
loupe, Martinique and Hayti; and they gave us, 
in a truly vivacious way, much information. 
Slavery everywhere seems to wear the same 
characteristics of ignorance and brutality. The 
slaves appear to get no education in any of the 
French colonies, and are liable to much cruel 
treatment. In Hayti, too, education is at a low 
ebb. It appears that the late revolution there 
has been bloodless, and that President Boyer has 
made his escape to Jamaica. We ended with a 
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psalm and a solemn pause. I trust the impres- 
sion made upon our guests was useful, and that 
the evening’s service would not bein vain. Yet, 
had we been a little more watchful and faithful, 
the end might more completely have crowned all. 

This morning Josiah Forster and I made 
agreeable calls on Vicomte de Tracy, and Passy, 
Anti-Slavery deputies, of great talent and influ- 
ence. 

We also visited a large school of boys, girls 
and infants, under the care of Pressensé and the 
Protestants ; about 800 children. They were at 
play and at dinner in the yard. We asked the 
boys many questions from the New Testament, 
to which~they gave ready answers, showing a 
considerable degree of knowledge. Nothing 
could exceed their pleasure and liveliness on the 
occasion. From thence to the Normal School 
under La Société Evangélique, where we found 
fifteen young men under careful Christian train- 
ing for the office of schoolmasters. The estab- 
lishment is intended to be much enlarged, and 
is likely to operate very favorably on the com- 
munity. 

4th mo. 27th. Yesterday morning, having 
obtained the authorization of the Prefect of 
Police, Gabriel Dellessére, a man of talent and 
energy, and very kind to us, Josiah Forster and 
I visited the new prison, des jeunes détenus, now 
complete ; about 500 boys in the establishment, 
the number made up of all the little vagabonds 
and thieves, which France, and principally Paris, 
happen to furnish, who are shut up here by a 
kind of summary process, according to the will 
of the magistrates; not so much because deserv- 
ing their terms of imprisonment, (some of which 
are for three, four, five or six years,) as under| 
the consideration, that they will be themselves | 
benefited by the system of care and discipline. 
Many are sent to the establishment by their own 
parents. 

After dinner, several persons joined the com- 
pany, the most interesting of whom were De 
Toqueville, the American traveller, a small, in- 
telligent, benevolent, lively Frenchman, and his 
friend Beaumont, a fine-looking, energetic young 
man, much disposed to be useful to his fellow- 
men. They are both deputies, of high reputa- 
tion, much interested in the cause of prison 
reform and anti-slavery. Beaumont informed 
me that the Parliamentary Commission had made 
much use of my Winter in the West Indies. 
The evening was an interesting one, and I hope 
was productive of some good. It seems to have 
left a good impression on our friends. Yet it 
would have been satisfactory, could we have ar- 
rived at somewhat more of quietness and solemn- 
ity. These blessings we have enjoyed, through 
mercy, rather richly, at our meeting this morn- 
ing; some twenty or thirty persons present; 
many greatly affected. We were all three en- 








enged in ministry. 
th mo. 30th. On fifth day (the 27th) we 
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went to dine with Guizot, who received us with 
great politeness and kindness. His mother and 
children were of the party, also Rosine Chabaud, 
and our kind friend the Duc de Broglie. 

We stayed rather more than two hours, during 
which we had a good deal of free conversation 
with him. Our main topics were—first, the 
Abolition of Slavery; second, the Preservation 
of Peace; and third, Religious Liberty. 

Sixth day was one of great interest, and I 
think I may add, of some importance. A com- 
pany of our friends, interested in prisons, assem- 
bled at nine o’clock in the morning to breakfast, 
some of them very interesting persons. 

They were all present at our usual reading of 
the Scriptures. After breakfast we had a good 
open discussion on prisons, and on the new projet 
de loi, which proposes to enact the cellular or 
separate system for all the prisons in France. 
The idea is to isolate the criminals from each 
other, but not from those who can help and do 
them good ; solitude with a variety of helps and 
alleviations, of which the youths in the prison 
of La Roquette already afford a specimen. I 
have digested our own views on the subject, 
specifying the various alleviations and accom- 
paniments of the system which we deem neces- 
sary, in a paper addressed to our friend De Toque- 
ville. 

In the evening we had a large and highly 
interesting company at our hotel, including the 
Greek Ambassador Colletti, and about thirty 
young Greeks, students and others. It was a 
truly animating oceasion. After the party was 
seated I made a short speech in French, with a 
view of stimulating them in the pursuit of litera- 
ture, virtue and religion. My sister then ad- 
dressed them by the help of the Duc de Broglie’s 
kind interpretation; also Josiah Forster; and 
some of the Greeks themselves spoke in answer 
to our inquiries on the state of education, books, 
&e.; highly pleased and animated they seemed 
to be; many of them were from Greece proper ; 
others from the Turkish dominions. We con- 
cluded by reading Acts xvii., the visit of Paul 
to Athens, &c.; after which, I had a little to 
express in ministry. Numerous little books were 
then distributed, and our intelligent, ardent and 
apparently high-minded guests, expressed their 
hearty pleasure and gratitude on leaving us. I 
trust this labor of love was not in vain. 

5th mo. 8th. * * * * * The pasteurs 
from town and country assembled for the late 
meetings, came to a déjetner a la fourchette, 32 
or 33 in number. We had a very solemn read- 
ing before breakfast, in Ephesians iv. and vi. 
After which my sister spoke well; and, under a 
sweetly constraining influence, I was led to pour 
forth my prayers for them. The déjettner [break- 
fast, ] was orderly and agreeable. At the sug- 
gestion of our dear sister, loved and honored as 
she is amongst them all, the pasteurs from various 
parts gave us an account, in turn, of four pointe; 
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first the state of religion in their own flocks; 
second, the state of the Roman Catholics in the 
neighborhood ; third, the condition of the 
schools ; fourth, the state of the population both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, as it regards 
the distribution of the Scriptures. The reports 
were in general, though with some decided ex- 
ceptions s, very favorable as to the revival and 
spread of vital religion among the Protestants. 

Some spirituality in the midst of forms was 
acknowledged as having been observed among 
the Romanists, but the general account, as it 
relates to them, confirmed the idea of the 
increasing influence and activity of the more 
objectionable parts of the system. As to schools, 

it was evident that the Roman Catholics have the 
better of the Protestants, making a great point 
of having able masters, ‘and other advantages 
which superior wealth and power command. Yet 
education in many places is carefully attended to 
by the Protestants, and a pious minister from 
Orleans described a remarkable visitation of the 
Spirit with which his schools had lately been 
favored. A general testimony was given, that 
the Protestant population is well supplied with 
the Scriptures, and a door for the reception of 
them among the Roman Catholics is remarkably 


kept open by the colporteurs. 
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soon came in, and gave us a gentlemanlike wel- 
come, desiring us to resume our seats, and sitting 
by us ina sociable way. My sister spoke to him 
a little on the state of his prisons, of the 
dangers of the proposed cellular system, and on 
the necessity of its alleviations. I added a 
little, describing the system as practised at 
Philadelphia. I then spoke of the West Indies; 
referred to the diminution of produce of late 
years, explained the cause, mentioned the favor- 
able change in the practice of the planters, and 
the consequently improved state of things, and 
increasing production of sugar; also the good 
behaviour of the free blacks in Antigua, who 
had agreed not to ask higher wages, they being 
paid at a low figure, notwithstanding the in- 
creased demand for their labor arising from the 
late earthquake. I told the King, that, since I 
had seen him last, I had conversed with the 
Kings of Holland and of Denmark, who were 
looking to France for an example, and pressed on 
him the great duty of abolition as far as I could. 
He seemed to me to be devoid of prejudice 
against the measure, but pleaded the usual dif- 
ficulty, “ C’est l’argent,” [it is the money.] I 
hope, however, that some impression was made 
My dear wife then asked for silence. This was 
readily granted, and she was enabled with great 


My sister made some excellent remarks on the | clearness and force to address them ; expressing 


necessity of unity amongst themselves, 


and | her desire, that the best of blessings might 


charity towards all, making honorable mention | | descend upon the King and Queen, and upon all 


of the Methodists. 


and unity was well confirmed by Josiah Forster; 


This exhortation to love | the royal family; assuring them that her heart 


had been touched by the remembrance, that even 


who supplied the company abundantly with | Kings and Princes are not exempt from the 


books, particularly my works on the West Indies, 
Love to God, and on the Principles of Friends. | 
made some observations on the danger and dis- 


‘common lot of humanity; and, adverting to the 
bitter draught of adversity, of ‘which they had 
so largely partaken, she reminded them of the 


grace of neology, and the necessity of a firm | declaration of Scripture, that the Lord doth not 


holding of the fundamental doctrine of our 
Lord’s s divinity. All seemed pleased, satisfied 
and grateful. Indeed it was an eminently favor- 
ed occasion, one I believe which will long be 
held in remembrance. 

5th mo. 16th. Our intended departure for 
Fontainbleau was prevented by a note from 
Guizot, informing us of the King’ s (Louis 
Philippe,) intention to receive us the next morn- 
ing. 

Fontainbleau, 5th mo. 17th. 

[This morning] we went in our carriage with 
post-horses to Neuilly, and arrived at the chateau 
at eleven o’clock. After a short waiting, we 
were ushered into the drawing-room, where we 
found the Queen and Princess “Ade ‘laide at work 
with their ladies; three gentlemen standing in 
attendance. The Queen looked a little thinned 
by grief* and age since I saw her before, but 
was very kind and interesting. Princess Ade- 
laide very plain and simple in her appearance, 
with all the air ofa truly good person. The King 


*lt will be ‘recollected “that at the death of her eldest 
son, the Duke of Orleans, had then but recently oc- 
curred. 


willingly afflict, nor grieve the children of men 
but that his mercy is “ from everlasting to ever- 
lasting upon them that fear him, and his right- 
eousness unto children’s children, to such as keep 
his covenant, and to those that remember his 
commandments to do them.” 

The impression made was great; and all the 
three royal personages warmly expressed their 
gratitude for this “ prayer,” as the King called 
it. My sister Fry followed shortly in sweet 
expressions of her sympathy; and of her desire 
that these light afflictions, which are but for a 
moment, might be so received on their parts, as 
to work out for them a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. I then told them that 
in our last meeting in Paris I had been led to 
pray publicly for the King and Queen of the 
French, that they might be permitted, in due 
season to exchange their temporal crown for one 
eternal, unfading and full of glory. This seemed 
to toueh them. “ Ah! that is the only crown,” 
said the Queen. Before we separated, I spoke 
to the King on the subject of peace, and told 
him how much he lived in the hearts of English- 
men, in his known character of the patron of 
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peace. He cordially responde r to this view, 
adding, that when he was resident in America, 
his favorite toast was ‘‘a specdy and general 
peace.” He well remembered attending a 
Friends’ meeting in Philadelphia, “some fifty 
years ago, before you were born,” said he, ad- 
dressing my wife. He shook hands warmly 
with us on our departure, and we returned to 
our hotel, with very pleasing i impressions Tespect- 
ing those whom we had just visited, and in much 
peace. 

Joseph John Gurney, with his wife and 
daughter, now pursued their journey towards the 
south of France and Switzerland, le vaving Eliza- 
beth Fry and her daughter still engaged in 
Paris. 

(To be continued.) 


Notice of ANN Mincuin, of Hook Norton, Eng- 
land, who died 10th mo. 2d, 1854, aged 74 
¥ ars. 

This meek and lowly follower of a crucified 
Lord has left a testimony in many hearts, to the 
reality and power of that Divine grace which she 
proved to be all-sufficient to support under the 
varied circumstances of life, and through a long 
season of weakness and infirmity. 

She appears to have been sensible, when quite 
alittle girl, of the softening influences of Divine 
love, bringing her into tenderness and contrition, 
and constraining her to the love and fear of her 
God and Saviour. 

The education she received while young was 
very limited, and her intellectual endowments 
were not large; but she sought and obtained those 
gifts of the Spirit which enabled her, by example, 
availingly to preach righteousness to those around 
her, and to testify to the y ralue of true, vital reli- 
gion, in its influence upon the daily walk and 
conversation. 

Her disposition was truly kind, tender, and 
sympathizing ; and, while in the prime and vigor 
of life, she was the affectionate attendant upon 
her aged father. After his removal she was often 
sought by those in trouble, her Christian sympa- 
thy and gentle kindness being much valued by 
her neighbors, and the little circle of friends to 
whom she was known. 

During the last few years of her life, she was 
unable to attend meetings, which she spoke of as 
a great deprivation ; but there is abundant cause 
for believing that her spirit was often exercised 
before God, on behalf of herself and his church 
and people, and for the advancement of his glory 
in the earth; and many are the seasons mentioned 
in her brief memoranda, in which she appears to 
have been favored with refreshment from the 
presence of the Lord, in the solitude of her little 
cottage. 

Some years before her death, she was persuaded 
to take up her abode with two nieces, and she 
often thankfully acknowledged how kindly and 
tenderly she was thus cared for. She much en- 
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joyed vending: books of a serious character. The 
Annual Monitor, which she had taken almost from 
its commencement, was looked for year by year 
with much interest, and its perusal often appeared 
to cheer and animate her. She greatly valued 
the calls and visits of her friends in her secluded 
allotment, and makes thankful mention of theen- 
couragement conveyed to her by the communica- 
tions of friendsin the ministry. On one of these 
occasions she says :—‘ 11th of Eighth month. 
S. H. and her husband, from Ameriea,* ,were here. 
S. H. was led to address me very encouragingly 
and sweetly indeed ; but, my memory failing me 
so much, | forget the words, but the sense of 
them I hope to retain. And O, that I may be 
thankful to my Heavenly Father, for sending his 
devoted servants from a far distant land, to speak 
so comfortingly to one so unworthy of Divine 
regard as I feel myself to be.”’ 

On completing her seventieth year, she remarks: 
‘“‘Whata serious consideration, that so many years 
of my life are past! I long that I had endeavor- 
ed to be more guarded in my youthful days; but 
I trust all my sins will be forgiven, through the 
intercession of my dear 2edeemer, ‘who suffered 
on the cross for sinners, that we might be saved. 
Q, this was love indeed !” 

Very frequently, in her later memoranda, do 
we find her expressing her earnest longing for 
that promised rest in the presence of her God 
and Saviour, which she often spoke of as her 
“ happy home.” Yet did she earnestly crave 
for a continuance of patience. She seemed as 
one with her loins girded and her light burning, 
waiting for the Lord; and it was often felt a 
privilege to sit beside her. A look of meek and 
placid contentment, amidst much suffering, was 
the usual expression of her worn countenance. 

A few days of inereased weakness preceded 
her dismissal, during which she testified that 
peace was her portion—that hers was no dreary 
prospect—‘ No, far otherwise.” Thus she 
peacefully departed, to receive, we reverently 
believe, the end of her faith, even the salvation 
of her soul.— Annual Monitor. 


EXPENSES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


“Civil, Diplomatic and Miscella- 
neous, - 
Army, Fortifications, 
Academy, &c. - 
Indian Department, Naval, Revo 
lutionary, and other Pensions, 
Naval Service, 
Post Office Department, 
Ocean Steam Mail Service, 
Texas Debt, 


$17,265,929 


Military 


12,571,496 
4,458,586 
15,012,091 
10,946,844 
8,574,458 
7,756,000 


. Total, $71,574,354 

This sum is only the amount of specified ap- 
propriations. The great mass of contingent 
objects of expenditure, of which the sums were 
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unascertained, and could not be specified, the | abroad, 


Intelligencer thinks may swell the grand total | 
of the expenses of the year to perhaps seventy- 
five millions of dollars. John Quincy Adams 
was assailed by his opponents, on the score of 
extravagance, because his Administration re- 
quired twelve millions a year.”’—Nat. Era. 


From the Boston Evening Traveller. 
EXTENSIVE QUARRY UNDER THE CITY OF 
JERUSALEM. 

The letter from your Syrian correspondent 
published i in last Thursday's Traveller, concern- 
ing the recent discoveries made in Sidon, re- 
minds me that I have never seen any account of 
an extensive quarry under the city of Jerusa- 
lem, which, though not unknown, was, till last 
winter, unexplored. Perhaps a sketch of an 
excursion which I made to it last season, in 
company with some ten or twelve others, may 
not be uninteresting to your readers. 

If they will examine a map of Jerusalem and 
Vicinity, “they will see a spot just within the 
walls, and near the Damascus Gate, called Jere- 
miah’s Grotto. Whence it derives its name, or 
why it is appropriated to that prophet in par- 
ticular, I know not, but to the most casual ob- 
server it presents the appearance of a deserted 
quarry. Between it and the walls of the city 
runs a road leading across the Valley of Je- 
hosaphat, and skirting the Mount of Olives, till 
it falls in with the path from St. Stephen’s Gate, 
when it crosses the mountain to Bethany and 
thence to Jericho. 

It has long been more than suspected that a 
gallery of this quarry extended under the wall 
of the city itself, but nothing was positively 
known regarding it, as it has been ke pt carefully 
closed by ‘the successive goyernors of Jerusalem. 
The mouth of the cavern was probably walled 
up, at least as early as the times of the Cru- 
sades, to prevent its falling into the hands of a 
besieging army; earth was then thrown up 

against this wall, so as effectually to conceal it 
from view, and it is only upon the closest seru- 
tiny that the present entrance can be perceived. 

Drs. Smith and Robertson, during their tour 
through Palestine, made an effort to effect an 
entrance, but in vain; and, so far as I know, all 
other attempts have been equally unsuccessful, 
until about a year ago, when the dog of an Ame- 
rican gentlemen, a resident of Jerusalem, at- 
tracted by the smell of some animal, scratched 
a hole just at the surface of the ground and sud- 
denly disappeared ; he soon came back, and his 
master attempted an exploration, but owing to 
the want of candles he was obliged to give up 
the attempt. He returned, however, with his 
sons and a servant, just about sunset, and, al- 
lowing themselves to be locked gut of the city, 
they succeeded, without attracting observation, 
in descending and making a survey of the whole 
extent. The report of this was soon bruited 
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ond before the authorities tosh any 
action in the matter it was visited by several 
parties, and by ours among the number. 

The afternoon on which we proposed to ex- 
plore the quarry, I returned to my hotel from a 
walk, and, changing my clothes, was soon 
equipped and ready for the rest of the party, 
when a waiter informed me that they had been 
gone some minutes. Fearful of missing the 
only opportunity I should have, I ran down into 
the street and hastened along in the direction 
of the gate, in perfect ignorance of the proper 
way, when fortunately I met the servant of the 
American Vice Consul, who had already served 
me as guide and showman, but always through 
the medium of an interpreter. Summoning ‘to 
my aid almost the only Arabic words I knew, 
I shouted “ Babel Shem,” or “The Damascus 
xate.” He understood me, and turning, set 
off as fast as his dignity, his large trowsers and 
his crooked sword would permit him. As we 
turned out of the gate I saw the rest of the 
party standing at a little distance, preparing for 
the descent, and immediately joined them. 

There was a good deal of dispute among us, 
as to which of the Franks should have the 
honor of leading the party; but as we found all 
were anxious to see Dr. M., a tall and very 
pompous man, humble himself, the question was 
soon decided. An Arab servant was the pio- 
neer, and you can hardly imagine our astonish- 
ment when we saw him lie flat on his face, and 
worm himself feet foremost into a hole, into 
which a man with his arms by his sides could 
not possibly have inserted his shoulders. Next 
came the doctor, who was dressed in a drab 
overcoat, cut in the height of the present 
fashion; turning the long skirts up over his 
back, he prostrated himself amid the shouts and 
laughter of the lookers-on. First there was a 
digging of the toes into the ground, and a pull- 
ing, then a pushing with the elbows. Slowly 
and with difficulty was the feat performed, and 
the agonized look of the poor man, as he took 
the last look of earth, was indescribably ludi- 
crous. 

My turn soon came, and it was certainly the 
most awkward position in which I ever found 
myself; but aftera few moment’s struggling and 
kicking, I was seized by the ancle, and my foot 
guided downward to a crevice in the wall, along 
the top of which I had been crawling. The 
passage was some ten feet in length, and from 
the top of the wall to the loam upon which we 
stood, was some six feet. At first all was utter 
darkness, but my eyes soon became accustomed 
to the obscurity, and, lighting my candle, I was 
ready for a start by the time the last of the party 
had joined us. 

For a few rods the descent was very rapid 
down a slope of rich loam, but soon we be ‘gan to 
ascend over immense heaps of rubble and the 
chippings of hewn stone. The turnings were 
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frequent, but not chrent, the main disection 
being southeast. We took the precaution to| 
fasten a clue at the entrance, which an Arab | 
unwound as we advanced, and at every turn we 
stopped to examine the bearings of our com- 
passes, so that our progress was ‘slow. We la- | 
bored on, however, now running against some | 
of the huge pillars left for the support of the 
roof, and again stumbling over some massive 
block, which we could not see in the obscurity. 

We followed up the different galleries, and ex- 
amined them all thoroughly, in hope of finding | 
some other outlet, but were stopped in every 
direction by the solid rock. 

Suddenly there | was a cry of “take care, | 
here’s a precipice !’’ We all pressed forward to 
the spot to examine it, and found ourselves on 
the edge of a pit some ten or fifteen feet deep, 
and about a hundred feet across. The floor was 
of rock, smooth, but extremely uneven, the ine- 
qui alities being caused by breaking off the blocks 
at the bottom, instead of cutting them away; 
the roof, too, presented a similar appearance. 
Near this, at the end of a long gallery, was a 
fountain, supplied by water dropping from the 
roof. It was delightfully cool, but unpleasant 
to the taste, being strongly impregnated with 
lime. 

Our advance was, in one or two places, ob- 
structed by the heaps of broken stone, which 
reached so near the roof, that we were obliged 
to creep on our hands and knees. I could un- 
derstand well what a grievous penance it must 
be, to walk with one’s shoes full of peas, for 
crawling on cobble stones is near akin to it. At 
the end of the chambers was a crevice in the 
rock, through which one or two of us squeezed, 
and looking up, we thought we had discovered 
an old shaft, but on climbing thirty feet or 
more, we found that it was a natural fissure, 
and had no outlet above, as we hoped. Our 
disappointment was lessened, however, upon dis- 
covering that the sides of the fissure were 
covered with stalactites of a rose color, and we 
immediately availed ourselves of a hammer, pro- | 
duced by one of the party, to break off speci- 
mens, with which we filled our pockets. 

But the most interesting portion was the ex- | 
treme end of the last chamber. Here were 
blocks of stone but half quarried, and still at-| 
tached by one side to the rock. The work of | 
quarrying was apparently effected by an instru- 
ment resembling a pickaxe, with a broad chisel- 
shaped end, as the spaces between the blocks 
were not more than fuur inches wide, in which | 
it would be impossible for a man to work with 

chisel and mallet. The spaces were many of | 
them four feet deep and ten feet in height, and | 
the distance between them was about four feet. 

After being cut away at each side, and at the | 
bottom, a lever was probably inserted, and the | 
combined force of three or four men could easily | 


pry the block away from the rock behind; the! 


| entrance, 
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stone was eateenels soft ond pliable, nearly 
white, and very easily worked, but like the stone 
of Malta and Paris, hardening by exposure. The 
marks of the cutting instrument were as plain 
and well defined as if the workman had but just 
ceased from his labor. 

Having thoroughly examined every nook and 
corner, we turned back toward the entrance, ex- 
amining the ground as we went. Near a pillar 
in about the centre we found a quantity of bones, 
brought in by the jackals, the smell of which 
had first attracted the dog. We then looked 
along the surface of the wall which closed the 
but though the light streamed in at 


one or two cracks, there was no other hole large 
enough to admit even a dog; and satisfied that 
we had come in at the only possible entrance, 
another climbed up, and worked 


we one after 
our way out. 

The sun was just setting, and blazing full in 
our faces, nearly blinded us ; as soon as we could 
see, there was a universal shout at the forlorn 
appearance each and all of us presented. It was 
impossible to tell the original color of hat, cap, 
clothes or hair, for we were covered from head 
to foot with lime dust, and looked like a com- 
pany of millers. We dusted and brushed each 
other, but to no purpose; we were marked men, 
and our merry party was greeted with many a 
stare by the staid old Turks, as we marched 
through the streets and bazaars. 

Upon comparing a subsequent measurement 
of our guiding line, and the time spent in re- 
turning from the extreme end, we judged the 
length of the quarry to be rather more than a 
quarter of a mile, and its greatest breadth less 
than half that distance. 

There had been some doubt expressed by one 
or two of the party, who had made a previous 
visit, as to its being a quarry; but we all agreed 
that though it might originally have been a 
grotto, it had been worked, and then the ques- 
tion arose, “By whom?’ The answer was, 
“King Solomon,” and for this opinion there 
seemed to be many reasons. The stone is the 
same as that of the portions of the temple wall 
still remaining, and referred by Dr. Robinson 


6 
to the period of the first building. The mouth 


| of the quarry is but little below the level of the 


platform on which the temple stood, making the 
transportation of the immense blocks of stone a 
comparatively easy task. 

The heaps of chippings which lie about show 
that the stone was dressed on the spot, which 
accords with the account of the building of the 
| temple : ‘¢ And the house, when it was in build- 
ing, was built of stone, made ready before it was 
brought thither; so that there was neither ham- 
mer, nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in the 
house while it was building.” The extent of the 
quarry, the amount of stone which must have 
been worked out there, and the size of some of 
the blocks themselves. The extreme age of the 
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part which has been exposed to the action of the 
elements, and which dates back in legends~and | 
traditions to the time of Jeremiah. The fact | 
that there are no other quarries of any great size 
near the city, and especially the fact that in the 
reign of Solomon this quarry, in its whole ex- 
‘tent, was without the limits of the city. 

Whether the hole through which we effected 
an entrance will be closed again, is hard to say ; 
but it seems probable that it will, as the quarry 
lies directly under the Mohammedan quarter of 
the city, and in case of an insurrection of the 
Jews, it would be almost impregnable if taken 
possession of by insurgents, and at the same 
time they would have it in their power to blow 
up all that quarter of the city. I hope, how- 
ever, that it may be thoroughly explored before 
the close of this season, and a better account 
given of it by some more able pen than that of a 

Tyro. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 16, 1855. 


New York YEARLY Mrerinc.—lIn the ab- 
sence of further information from the Editor, a 
correspondent furnishes the following brief no- 
tice of the proceedings of New York Yearly 
Meeting: 

On Third day, Sixth month 5th, the afternoon 
session was principally occupied with the report 
of a committee appointed last year on the sub- 
ject of a Boarding School, to be conducted under 
the care of the Yearly Meeting. Some progress 
has been made in obtaining contributions to the 
fund for this purpose, and some valuable statis- 
tics have been collected. The committee was 
continued, with an addition to their number, 
and with power to invite the aid of women 
Friends, should it be deemed advisable. 

Meetings for Divine Worship were held on 
Fourth day morning, and were largely attended. 

In the afternoon essays of epistles to London, 
Dublin, New England, Baltimore, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, and Indiana Yearly Meetings were 
read and adopted. The Special Committee to 
prepare a communication to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting reported an essay, which was read and 
adopted. 

After the reading of the closing minute our 
beloved and venerable friend Richard Mott ad- 
dressed the meeting in a few pertinent and 
touching words of counsel and affectionate fare- 
well. A solemn silence settled over the meet. | 
ing, and Friends at length parted under the | 


feeling that they had been favored to transact’ 
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the important business which had come before 
them with much brotherly love, and with Chris- 
tian courtesy and condescension to each other. 


Lonpon Yearty Meetinc.—Our 
from London are to the 25th ultimo. The 
Yearly Meeting convened on the 23d. Quiet- 
ness and religious feeling were felt to prevail 


advices 


over the meeting on coming together. The two 
epistles from Ohio were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Epistles, which generally consists of the 
Representatives, but such was the interest felt 
on this occasion that it was concluded that the 
Committee should be open to all Friends. One 
advantage from this course was, that it per- 
mitted the reading, for information, of the epis- 
tles and all other documents issued by both 
bodies in Ohio, without committing the Yearly 
Meeting to either. These papers, and also the 
minutes of the proceedings of Indiana, Balti- 
more and North Carolina Yearly Meetings, on 
this painful subject, were read, occupying about 
three hours of the first sitting. Two other sit- 
tings were held, and the subject fully and calm- 
ly examined. No one advocated the recognition 
of the meeting of which B. Hoyle was clerk. 
But a number of valuable Friends thought that 
an effort should be made, in Christian love, to 
effect a reconciliation between the parties. A 
very large number of Friends, however, were of 
the judgment that the recognition of the meet- 
ing of which J. Binns was clerk was the only 
safe course, and after full discussion it was the 
clear judgment of the Committee to recommend 
to the Yearly Meeting that the epistle from that 
body be at once received. The Friends who 
entertained a different view acknowledged that 
such was the sense of the Committee, and a 
minute was made accordingly. 

The Yearly Meeting had not acted on the 
subject at our last date. The discussions in the 
Committee were conducted in great brotherly 
love and kindness ; nothing like party spirit was 
manifested, nor did any Friend reflect upon an- 
other, or question the conscientiousness of thos: 
who differed from himself; and the result was 
that Friends parted with the same love iu 
which they met. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting at Centre, on 
the 2ist of Third month last, Joun, son of lrede! 
and Elizabeth Rush, to Ketura, daughter of Denny 


and Mary Jay, members of Back Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Grant Co., Ind. 





Maraiep, On Fifth day the 26th of Fourth month 
last, at Friends’ Meeting at Back Creek, Levi, son 
of Henry and Auna Winslow, to Mary E., daugh- 
ter of John Henley of North Carolia, members 
of Back Creek Monthly Meeting, Grant Co., Ind. 
On the 23d of last month, at Friends’ 
Meeting at Centre, Joun, son of Jesse and Hannah 
Thomas, of Mississinewa Monthly Meeting, to 
Mary Aww, danghter of Timothy and Avis*Kelly— 
a member of Back Creek Monthly Meeting, Grant 
Co.., Ind. 

——, On the 23d of last month, at Friends’ 
Meeting at Fairmount, Isaac Cook to Susanna 
Moorman; and Asner Hoxtaway to Saran Ricu, 
all of Back Creek Monthly Meeting, Grant Co., 
Ind. 

—, At Friends’ Meeting House, Harrisville, 
Ohio, on the 29th of Third month last, Trzman, 
son of William and Hannah Hall, to Mary Exiza, 
daughter of Charles and Sarah Kinsey, all mem- 
bers of Short Creek Monthly Meeting. 

—, On the 23d ult., at Friends’ Meeting 
House on Twelfth St., Philadelphia, Cuartes M. 
Auten, of Fairfield, Maine, to Exizasern H., 
daughter of Dr. William Pettit, late of this city, 
deceased. 

——, At Friends’ Meeting, Swansey, Bristol Co., 
Miss , on the 31st ult., Josern Suove, of Somerset, 
to Joanna. daughter of Rowse and Mary Potter, of | 
the former place—both members of Swansey | 
Monthly Meeting. 

, In New Bedford, Mass., on the 3d of last 
month, at Friends’ Meeting, Spring St., Georce | 
Kempton to Marranya M. Snow, both of that city. 

, At Friends’ Meeting House at Elk, Preble 
Co., Ohio, on the 29th of Third month last, H1ram 
Stusss, son of Elisha and Elizabeth Stubbs, to 
Susan, daughter of William Jones, deceased, and 
Tabitha his wife. 


or, 


a 
5) 


Diep,—In Grant Co., Ind., of asthma, on the 
8th of Fourth month last, Apicarr, wife of Macy 
Mills, in the 44th year of her age, a member of 
Back Creek Monthly Meeting, Grant Co., Ind. 

——, On the 17th of First month last, Orts 
SmrrH, a minister and member of Salem Monthly 
Meeting, fowa, in the 7Ist year of his age. Of 
this dear friend it might be truly said, “ Behold an 
Israelite indeed in whom is no guile.” 

—,On the 4th of Fourth month last, in the 
71st year of his age, in Washington, Dutchess Co., 
N. Y., Bertan Swirr, a highly esteemed member 
of Nine Partners Monthly esting. after a pro- 
tracted and at times very distressing illness, which 
he was enabled to bear with much patience and 
resignation. He closed his useful life in the full 
possession of his mental faculties and a humble 
reliance on the all-sufficiency of a gracious Saviour 
to save to the utmost those who put their trust in 
Him. His friends have the consoling belief that 
for him the victory of the grave and the sting of 
death were taken away. 

——, At his residence in Raysville, Henry Co , 

Ind., of epilepsy, on the 23d of last month, Wi- 
LIAM A. Wuirts, in the 27th year of his age, a 
member of Spiceland Monthly Meeting. 
, In Lee Co., Iowa, on the 28th ult., after a 
lingering illness, Jozt Haskit, in the 22d year of 
his age, a member of Miami Monthly \ eeting, 
Ohio. Those who witnessed his close, believe his 
end was peace. 
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Diev,—Near Waynesville, Warren Co., Ohio, on 

the 6th ult., after a lingering illness of several 
months, which he bore with Christian patience aud 
resignation, JouN Brown, in the 45th year of his 
age, an esteemed member of Miami Monthly 
Meeting. 

——, In Richmond, Wayne Co., Ind., on the 
13th of Fourth month last, Anica R. Hoae, relict 
of Nathan C. Hoag, in the 67th year of her age. 
For many years she filled the station of a minis- 
ter; and in that capacity acceptably visited a large 
part of the meetings of Friends in the United 
States and Canada. She borea long and distres- 
sing illness with cheerfulness. In her sickness 
she gave much s:lutary counsel, and was favored 

| to leave behind her the consoling evidence that 
there was a place reserved for her in the mansions 
of the blessed. 


THE LARGEST CLOCK. 


The largest elock, it is said, that was ever 
| constructed, has recently been finished by Mr. 
| Dent for the new Houses of the English Parlia- 

ment. The dials are twenty-two feet in diame- 

| ter; the point of the minute hand will therefore 
| move nearly fourteen inches every minute; the 
pendulum is fifteen feet long. The hour bell is 
eight feet high, and weighs fifteen tons. The 
hammer weighs four hundred weight. The 
clock, as a whole, is eight times as large as a 
full-sized cathedral clock. 


INDIAN TRIBES. 
(Continued from page 623.) 


Extract from a letter from Isaac J. STEVENS, 
Governor and Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, in Washington Territory, dated 
Washington, D. C. Sept. 16th, 1855. 


A frequent subject of complaint with the 
Assinaboines, in their conversations with us, 
was the encroachmentof the Red River Hunters, 
or half-breeds, who make annual hunting ex- 
cursions from Pembina, on the Red river, to the 
Indian hunting ground. They range the 
country from east of the Red river to the Mouse 
River valley, and going in large parties, severe- 
ly restrict the means of subsistence of the 
Assinaboines and the Sioux. On the 17th of 
July, a small party of Prairie Chippewas visited 
me for the purpose of having a talk ; the name of 
the sub-chief, who was their leader, is Way-shaw- 
wush-ko-quen-abe—the Green Setting Feather. 
They expressed their desire to be taken under 
the protection of the Great Father, talked much 
of their poverty, and contrasted their condition 
with the power and wealth of the whites. They 
bitterly complained of the Red River half- 
breeds, whom they charged with exterminating 
the buffalo, and killing much more than sup- 
plied their necessities, merely for the tongues 
and robes. On breaking up the talk, the Green 
Setting Feather presented me a copy of a speech 
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delivered by him in the town of St. Joseph, 
September i4, 1852. It-was as follows: 

“In time past, whenever I looked over my 
hunting-grounds, I ever found a plenty with 
which to fill my dish, and plenty to give my child- 
ren; but of late it is not so. I find that my 
provision-bag is fast emptying—my dish is now 
often empty; and what is the cause of this? 
Why was it not so in former times, when there 
were more Indians on the plains than there are 
now?’ The reason I find is this: it is none 
other but the children I once raised, that first 
proceeded from my own loins, that were once 
fed from my own hands, which child is the 
half-breed. 

“ The manner of his hunt is such as not only 
to kill, but to drive away the few he leaves, and 
waste even those he kills. I also find that same | 
child, in the stead of being a help to me, his 
parent, is the very one to pillage from me the 
very dish out of which I fed and raised him 
when a little child; and now having gained 


| 
strength and grown to manhood, has become 


master of my own dish, and leaves me with the 
wolves and little animals to follow in his trail 


and pick off the bones of his leaving; and if I 
wish to help myself out of my own food-bag, his 


hand and whipis raised on me, hisparent. When 
I look at all this, my heart is pained withinme. I 
now see my provisions all wasted. Iam led to 


think that it is my Creator that puts it in my 


heart no more to allow this waste of the animals 
he has given me; therefore look to him as my 
Father to help me to remove those that are eat- 
ing up and pillaging my food from me. I have 
no bad feeling, and do not wish to use my 
strength. Why should I make use of my 
strength? It is my food I am looking at; I 
only wish to be master, and do as I please with 
my own. I now say, I hold back, and love all 
of the Turtle Mountain. 

“ From it the half-breeds must keep, and stop 
on the place their father gave them at the Pem- 
bina. We now look at our lands and what our 
Great Father said to us—‘ Keep, my children 
the lands of your hunt for your own selves, and 
let not your half-breeds take them. 


timber of the Pembina.’ Now whatever half- 
breed goes against this, our law, shall pay as a 
fine, a horse ; and a half-breed having an Indian 
mother full-blooded, wishing to spend the winter 


with us, may come; but he shall not be allowed | 


to hunt only where we shall tell him, and not to 
kill more animals than we shall tell him; and 
shall no more be master of my hunting-grounds. 
Also for our traders, we do not keep back those 
who may come; but they also must obey our 
law, not to kill animals or hunt furs, only as we 
shall tell them. The hunting-road which was 
first pointed out for the half-breeds, was from 
this place straight to Devil lake and southwiird, 
and we reserved and do still reserve all north of 


,, and several smaller ones 


Keep them | 
for your own selyes—let them dwell] among the | 
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this line for our own use; but they have of late 
made another road for hunting towards the 
Turtle Mountain without our consent, which we 
cannot any longer allow. We now close by 
saying we wish it to be as our Father told us— 
for the half-breeds to go to get meat from the 
plains only once a summer, and for them to stay 
at Pembina to take care of the preacher, and we 
will take care of our own selves; as for me, I do 
not ever intend to give my hand to the swine, 
let me see him where I will. From us, your 
friends, the Chippewas of the Turtle Mountain 
and elsewhere, to all the half-breeds of Pem- 
bina.” 

This speech is given at length, not only as a 
specimen of Indian oratory, but because it con- 
tains the substance of the statement made to me 

| this morning—the statement at length of one of 
| the tribe’s grievances. 


To be continued. 


Extract from an Address delivered by THEODORE 
PARKER before the New York City Anti- 
Slavery Society in 1854. 

Compare the North with the South, and see 
what a difference in riches, comfort, education. 
See the superiority of the North. But the 
South started with every advantage of nature— 
soil, climate, everything. To make the case 
plainer, let me take two great States, Virginia 
and New York. Compare them together. 

In geographical position, Virginia has every 
, advantage over New York. Almost everything 
that will grow in the Union will grow some- 
where in Virginia, save sugar. The largest 
ships can sail up the Potomac a hundred miles, 
as far as Alexandria. The Rappahannock, 

York, James, are all navigable rivers. The 

Ohio flanks Virginia more than three hundred 

miles. There is sixty miles of navigation on 

the Kanawha. New York has a single navi- 
gable stream with not a hundred and fifty miles 
of navigation, from Troy to the ocean. Vir- 
ginia has the best harbor on the Atlantic coast, 
Your State has but a 
maritime port. Virginia abounds in 
water-power for mills. I stood once on the 
steps of the Capitol at Washington and within 
six miles of me under my eyes there was a water- 
power greater than that which turns the mills 
| of Lawrence, Lowell and Manchester, all put 
together. In 1836, it did not turn a wheel; 
now, I am told, it drives a grist-mill. No State 
is so rich in water-power. The Alleghanies are 

a great water-shed, and at the eaves the streams 

rush forward as if impatient to turn mills. New 

York has very little water-power of this sort. 

Virginia is full of minerals—coal, iron, lead, 

copper, salt. Her agricultural resources are 

immense. What timber clothes her mountains! 
what a soil for Indian corn, wheat, tobacco, rice! 
even cotton grows in the southern part. Wash- 
ington said the central counties of Virginia 


| Single 
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were the best land in the United States. Daniel | 
Webster, reporting to Virginians of his E suropean | 
tour, said he saw no lands in E uurope so good as | 
the valle *y of the Shenandoah. Virginia is rich 
in mountain pastures favorable to sheep and | 
horned cattle. Nature gives Virginia every- 
thing that can be asked of nature. What a 
position for agriculture, manufactures, mining, 
commerce! Norfolk is a hundred miles nearer | 
Chicago than New York is, but she has no in- 
tercourse with Chicago. It is three hundred 
miles nearer the mouth of the Ohio; but if a} 
Norfolk man wants to go to St. Louis, I believe 
his quickest way lies through New York. It is 
not a day’s sail farther from Liverpool; it is 
nearer to the Mediterranean and South Ameri- 
can points. But what is Norfolk, with her | 

23,000 tons of shipping and her fourteen thou- | 
sand population? What is Richmond, with her 
twenty-seven thousand men—ten thousand of 
them slaves? Nay, what is Virginia itself, the 
very oldest State? Let me cypher out some 
numerical details. 

In 1790, she had 748,000 inhabitants; now 
she has 1,421,000. She has not doubled in 
sixty years. In 1790, New York had 340,000; | 
now she has 3,048,000. She has multiplied her 
population almost ten times. In Virginia, 
1850, there were only 452,000 more “free men 
than sixty years before; in New York, there 
were 2,7 24. 000 more Sreemen than there were in | 
1790. There are only 165,000 dwellings in | 
Virginia ; 463,000 in New York. Then the 
Virginia farms were worth $216,000,000; yours, 
$554,000,000; Virginia is wholly agric valtural, 
while you are also manuf: acturing and com- 
mercial. Her farm tools were worth $7,000,000 ; | 
yours, $22,000,000. Her cattle, $33,000,000 ; 
yours, $73,000,000. The orchard products of | 
Virginia were worth $177,000; of New York, 
$1,762,000. Virginia had 478 miles of railroad ; 
you had 1,826 miles. She had 74,000 tons of 
shipping; you had 942,000. The value of her 
cotton factories was not two millions; the value 
of yours was four and a quarter millions. She 
produced $841,000 worth of woolen goods; you 
produced $7,030,000. Her furnaces produced 
two millions and a half; yours produced eight 
millions. Her tanneries $894,000; yours, 
$9,804,000. All of her manufactures together 
were not worth $9,000,000; those of the city of | 
New York alone have an annual value of 


| 


| 110,000; 


private ; 


}imports $426,000; New York, 





$105,000,000. Her attendance at school was 
109,000; yours, 693,000. 

But there is one thing in which Virginia is 
far in advance of you. Of native Virginians, 
over twenty years old, who could not read the 
name of ‘Christ’? nor the word “ God’’—free 
white people who cannot spell democrat—there 
were 87,383. That is, out of every five hundred 
free white persons, the ‘re were one hundred and 
Jive that could not spell Prerce. In New York 
there are 30,670—no more; so that out of five 


hundred persons, there are six that cannot read 
|and write. Virginia is advancing rapidly upon 
you in this respect. In 1840 she had only 
58,787 adults that could not read and write; 
now, 28,596 more. So you see she is advancing! 

Virginia has 87 newspapers; New York, 428. 
The Virginia newspaper circulation is 89,000 ; 


| New York newspaper circulation is 1,622,000. 


The Tribune has an aggregate circulation of 
20,000 more than all the newspapers 
of Virginia. Virginia prints every year 9,000,000 
of copies of newspapers, all told. New York 
prints 115,000,000. The New York Tribune 
prints 15,000,000—more than the whole State 
of Virginia put together. Such is the state of 
things counted in the gross, but I think the 
New York quality is as much better as the 
| quantity is more. 

Virginia has 88,000 books in libraries not 
New York, 1,760,000—a little more 
than twenty times as much. Virginia exports 
$3,500,000; New York, $53,000,000; Virginia 
111,000,000. 
But in one article of export she is in advance of 
you—she sends to the man-markets of the South 
about $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 worth of her 


children every year ; exports slaves!* The value 


in | of all the property real and person: al in the State 


of Virginia, including slaves, is $430,701,882; 


lof New York, $1,030,000,000, without  esti- 


mating the value of the men who own it. Vir- 
ginia has 472,528 slaves. I will estimate them 
at less than the market value—at $400 each; 
they come to $189,000,000. I subtract the 
value of the working people of Virginia, and 


| she is worth not quite $242,000,000. Now, the 


State of New York might buy up all the pro- 
perty of Virginia, including the slaves, and still 
have $649,000,000 left; might buy up all the 
real and personal property of Virginia, except 
the working-men, and have $838,000,000 left. 
The North appropriates the rivers, the mines, 
the harbors, the forests, fire and water—the 


* Some Virginians deny, with apparent indignation, 
that slaves are raised in that State, for sale; but, on 
this point, we have the testimony of President Dew, 


| of William and Mary College, the champion of slavery, 


who, at page 49 of his remarks on the Abolition of 
Slavery, expresses himself in the following manner: 

“We have made some efforts to obtain something 
like an accurate account of the number of negroes 
every year carried out of Virginia to the south and 
southwest. We have not been enabled to succeed 
completely ; but from all the information we can ob- 
tain, we have no hesitation in saying that upwards of 
6000 are yearly exported to other States. Virginia is, 
in fact, a negro-raising State for other States ; she pro- 
duces enough for her own supply and six thousand 
for sale.” This, he afterwards declares, page 55, to 
be “one of their greatest sources of profit.” These 
6000 slaves, if sold at $400 a-piece, would amount to 
$2,400,000. According to this authority, it would 
appear that Theodore Parker’s estimate is much too 
high. Thus, this principal source of Virginian wealth, 
odious as it is, constitutes a pitiful item when com- 
pared with the exports ef New York.—Ep. 
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Sovth kidnaps men. 
result. 


Behold the 


UNDER THE PATENT OFFICE. 

The following interesting sketch is from the 
Albany Evening Journal: 

Every body knows that there are accumulated 
in the Patent Office, several thousand miniature 
models of all sorts of patented machines. But 
everybody does not know that in the Vaults, 
underneath, there are nearly double the number 
of models of reye cted inventions. It is a huge 
mausoleum of departed ingenuity. Here lie the 
mortal remains of such machines as perished in 
their e: arly infane y- There are little locks and 


pulley-blocks, silk-reels and water wheels, power | 


looms and mill flumes, wind-mills and Jones’ 


pills, sewing machines, and mowing machines, 
fanning machines and tanning machines, shingle 
splitters and stocking knitters, rocking ch: airs and | 
winding stairs, cultivators, dumb-waiters and re- 

frigerators, mouse traps and razor strops, life- 
preserving boats and india-rubber overcoats, iron 
doors and grain sowers, latches and lucifer 
matches, gas-burners, bedstead turners, spark | 
arresters, liquor-testers, blacksmith’s vices, 
moulds for water ices, cradles, ladles, lamps, 

clamps, nails, pails, scales, rails, and all sorts of | 
apparatus for cotton winding, book binding, 


stove casting, rock blasting, cloth stite thing, car 


commercial | 


Washing Machine. 


i ly to every man he meets. 





hitching, flax breaking, grain raking, paper mak- 


ing and portrait taking, “ke. &e. There are over 
fifteen thousand of them in all. Odde nough they 

look—such a maze of dusty little wheels and 
gearing and machinery, and all silent, and 
motionless and forgotten. There is something 
of the toy-shop about it, and something of 
the grave-yard. But each one was brought 
here by some exulting inventor, who foresaw for 
it a “manifest destiny,” and for himself a glori- 
ous future. What sleepless nights have been 
passed over some of them? What a story of 
disappointment must be connected with every 
one of them! How many wasted days and un- 
fulfilled hope s lie buried in those vaults, under 

the simple inscription—“ Rejected.” Bulwer 

saw in a dream a library composed of the great 
books that never had been written, but that was 
nothing compared with this grand repository of 
machines that never were invented. 

The Use of Keeping Them.—What is the 
use of keeping them? It is intended when 
“Uncle Sam” gets rich, to bring them all up 
stairs, build cases and shelves for them, and 
arrange them systematically. Then when a 
man comes to the office with a repetition of some 
old invention, they will say to him, “ Sir, your 
model is not patentable. It is not new. You 
will find one on exactly the same principle, in 
case B, on the sixth shelf, deposited by Peter 
Stokes, in 1843.”’ The disappointed applicant 
goes to case B, reconnoitres shelf No. 6, beholds 
the Stokesian failure—and departs, feeling with 
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Saution, that there 
under the sun.”’ 
Your inventor is a man of high hopes and un- 
bounded expectations. It is doubtful whether 
anything ever was patented yet that its owner 
did not believe to be worth a quarte r of a million. 
Offer him a thousand dollars to stay at home, 
when he is about re for Washington, and 
see if he will take it. Not he. He looks farther. 
The gift of second sight is upon him. Visions 
of bank notes, contracts and licenses, float before 


is indeed nothing new 


| his mental eye—visions of a stately mansion and 


equipage, and a whole street of busy, rattling, 


| smoking factories, employing hundre ds of hands, 


and turning out, annually, dozens and scores of 
the great Patent Self-Ac ting, ( ‘ompound, Steam- 
So sure is he of its novelty 
that he makes no scruple of explaining it public- 
So ge nerous is he, 
in the flush of triumph, that he is ready to take 
you into partnership, this minute. 
It is not easy for him to give up his dreams. 
— is hard for him to believe that the work he 
has been months or years elaborating, has been 
done before, and done better, by somebody else. 
When the Examiners tell him so, he does not 
believe them. When they argue with him, he 
sets them down as pre ,judiced—bribe d, may be. 


The Commissioner himself cannot convince 


| him, 


Or, if convinced against his will, 
He’s of the same opinion still. 

Nothing but ocular demonstration will satisfy 
him of the fact, and it is to supply that demon- 
stration that these models are treasured up 
against his coming. No man knows, until he 
has tried it, what ‘‘jll-omened shapes” lurk 
privily in wait for him, in those vaults. 


How Inventions and Misfortunes are alike.— 


| Discoveries, like misfortunes, seldom come single. 


They are in pairs, or threes, or dozens. It is 
true of great ones especially. Half-a-dozen 
nations have disputed for centuries who worked 
the first Printing-Press, and the dispute is not 
settled yet. Half-a-dozen claim the honor of 
having ushered into the world the first Electric 
Machine. The origin of the Steam Engine is 
still shrouded in mist. Who can say with any 
certainty which of the rival claimants first put a 
Railroad Car on wheels? What man can affirm 
at this day, without fear of contradiction by the 
next man, that soand so discovered the Magnetic 
Telegraph? We even remember to have once 
heard a Lecture to prove that if Columbus had 
not found America, when he did, somebody else 
would have discovered it in a year or two. 
When Commerce or Art meets an obstacle, 
various persons in various parts of the world set 
about studying how to get over it. It is not 
surprising, perhaps, that two or more of them, 
so often hit upon the same process, about the 
same time. Yet they need not. If every man 
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who thinks he is producing what has not been 
invented, should first visit the Patent Halls to 
see what has been invented in two cases out of 
three, he would save himself time, money and 
unprofitable labor, and have no cause to grudge 
his journey. 


\ VISIT TO WAKULLA SPRING IN FLORIDA. 


After many monthsof weary wandering, my 
friend and I found ourselves, on a pleasant morn- 
ing in March, in the little capital of Florida. 
While we were enjoying our coffee with a num- 
ber of gentlemen, one of them asked, “ Have 
you been to Wakulla?” We were obliged to 
confess that we had never even heard of ‘such a 
place. With a look of astonishment, he pro- 
ceeded to recount its wonders. We listened as 
incredulously as you, dear reader, are about to 
listen to my description. We resolved, however, 
to visit the spot; and presuming, with all due 
respect for your extensive geographical know- 
ledge, that you know no.more of them than we 
did, I make no apology for giving you en ac- 
count of our visit to the wonderful fountain. 

With a one legged negro as guide, compagnon 
de voyage, and driver of a pair of horses, whose 
legs collectively had not much more elasticity 
than his, we started on our journey. Our road, 


which presented the usual variety of sand and 
stumps, lay through an almost unbroken pine 


forest. All along our way we noticed great num- 

bers of those depressions, or « sinks,” as they 

are called, which are so common in limestone | 
regions. Subterranean streams force their way 

through the fissures of this soft rock, and rapidly 
wear away the sides of their channels. Thus, 
as Many suppose, were produced the great lime- 
stone caves, which are found in the Southern 
and Western States. Sometimes the channel is 
worn so nearly to the surface of the earth that 
the thin crust breaks through, and thus a 
valley or “ sink” is formed. ¢ We saw scarcely a 
brook or a spring on the road to warn us of our 
approach to the great fountain of Wakulla. At 
length, after driving about fifteen miles, we 
entered the grounds of a planter. After a gentle 
descent of a quarter of a mile, we reached a 
beautiful grove, in which were the unmistake- 
able evidences of many a pic-nie party from 
Tallahassee. We knew that Wakulla was a 
favorite resort for such enjoyments, and were 
therefore confident that our wooden-legged 
Phebus had guided his steeds aright. 

Taking a narrow path, we passed through 
some dense underwood ; and suddenly we were 
standing on the edge of a basin of water, about | 
one hundred yards in diameter. It is almost 
circular. The thick bushes were growing to the 
water's edge, and bowing their heads beneath its 
surface. We stepped into a skiff, and pushed 
off from the shore. Some immense fishes at- 
tracted my attention, and I seized a spear to 





| significant. 
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strike them. The boatman laughed, and asked 
how far I supposed they were beneath the sur- 
face. I answered, “ about four feet.”” He as- 
sured me that they were at least twenty feet 
from me, and it was so. The water is of the 
most marvellous transparency. I dropped an 
ordinary pin in water forty feet deep, and saw its 
head with perfect distinctness as it lay on the 
bottom. As we approached the centre I noticed 
a jagged, grayish, limestone cliff beneath us. It 
was pierced with holes; through these openings 
we seemed to look into unfathomable depths. 
The boat moved slowly on. We hung trembling 
over the edge of the sunken precipice, and far, 
far below it lay a dark, yawning, unfathomed 
abyss. From its gorge comes pouring forth with 
immense velocity a living river. 

“ Flood upon flood hurries on, never ending, 

And it never will rest, nor from travail be free, 

Like a sea that is laboring the birth of a sea.” 

Our little boat, floating on an element as trans- 
parent as the air above, seemed hovering mid- 
way beeen two worlds. 

Pushing on just beyond this mouth, I dropped 
a ten-cent piece into the water, which is there one 
hundred and ninety feet in depth, and saw it 
clearly shining on the bottom. This seems in- 
deed incredible. The water must possess a 
magnifying power, for if such a piece of money 
were lying at the foot of a tower one hundred 
and ninety feet in height, it could not be seen 
so plainly from the summit. We moved on 
towards the south side, and suddenly we per- 
ceived the water, the fishes, which were darting 
hither and thither, the long flexile roots, and 
the wide-bladed, luxuriant grasses upon the 
bottom, all arrayed in the most brilliant prisma- 
tic hues. The gentle swell, occasioned by the 
motion of oug skiff, gave to the whole an undulat- 
ing motion. Death-like stillness reigned around. 
All seemed magical and unreal. The boyish 
dreams, which I used to have after reading the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, were actualized. 
A more fairy-like scene I can scarcely conceive 

The water, which is here poured forth, forms, 
by itself, a river. The planter, who lives on the 
banks, brings his cotton to the spring, puts it 
on rafts, and thus transports it to St. Marks. 
We saw what were said to be the remains of a 
Mastodon, which had been taken fromthe foun- 
tain. The triangular bone below the knee 
measured six inches on each side. How the 
animal came to perish there, is a question open 
to discussion. 

The Indian name for this spring is beautifully 
Wakulla means “the Mystery 
It is said that the Spanish discoverers of this 
fountain plunged into it with almost frantic joy. 
They supposed that they had found the long 
sought “ Fons Juventutis,’ or Fountain of 
Youth, which should rejuvenate them after their 
exhausting marches and battles.— Providence 
Journal. 
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THE SLIGHTED SCHOLAR. 


Vases like the one Iam about to relate are 
much too frequent in our country, and they are 
such, too, as should be guarded against by all 
who have an interestin education. The incident 
was brought to mind by hearing a complaint 
made by the parent of a poor boy, who had been 
grossly neglected by the teacher of the village 
school, neglected simply because he was poor and 
comparatively friendless ! 


Many years ago, when I was a small boy, I 
attended a school in the town of Among 
the scholars there was a boy named George 
Henry. His father was a poor drinking man, 
and the unfortunate boy had to suffer in conse- 
quence. George came to school habited in 
ragged garments—but they were the best he 
had ; he was rough and uncouth in his manners, 
for he had been brought up in that way; he 
was very ignorant, for he had never had an op- 
portunity for education. 


Season after season, poor George” Henry 
occupied the same seat in the school room—it 
was a back corner seat, away from the other 
scholars—and there he thumbed his tattered 
primer. The ragged condition of his garb gave 
a homely cast to his whole appearance, and what 
of intelligence there might have been in his 
countenance, was beclouded by the “ outer cover- 
ing” of the boy. He seldom played with the 
other children, for they seemed to shun him; 
but when he did, for a while, join with them in 
their sports, he was so rough that he was soon 
shoved off out of the way. 

The teacher passed the poor boy coldly in the 
street, while other boys in better garbs, were 
kindly noticed. In the school, young Henry 
was coldly treated. The teacher neglected him, 
and then called him an “idle blockhead,” be- 
cause he did not learn. The boy received no 
incentive to study, and consequently he was the 
most of the time idle, and idleness begat a dis- 
position to while away the time in mischief. For 
this he was whipped, and the more idle and care- 
less he became. He knew that he was neglected 
by the teacher, and simply because he was poor 
and ragged, and with a sort of sullen indifference, 
sharpened at times by feelings of bitterness, he 
plodded on his dark, thankless way. 


Thus matters went on forseveral years. Most 


of the scholars who were of George Henry’s age 
had passed on to their higher branches of study, 
while he, poor fellow, still spelled out words of 
one and two syllables, and still kept his distant 


seat in the corner. His father had sunk lower 
in the pit of inebriation, and the unfortunate 
boy was more wretched than ever. 

The look of clownish indifference which had 
marked his countenance, was now giving way to 
a shade of unhappy thought and feelings, ‘and 
it was evident that the great turning point of 
his life was at hand. He stood now upon the 
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step in life from which the fate of after years 


must take its cast. 

At this time’ a man by the name of Kelley 
took charge of the school. He was an old 
teacher, a careful observer of human nature, and 
a really good man. Long years of guardianship 
over wild youths had given him a bluff authori- 
tative way, and in his discipline he was strict 
and unwavering. 

The first day he passed in the teacher’s desk 
of our school was mostly devoted to watching 
the movements of the scholars, and studying the 
dispositions with which he had to deal. Upon 
George Henry his eyes rested with a keen, 
searching glance, but evidently made little of 
him during the first day ; but on the second day 
he did more. 

It was during the afternoon of the second day 
that Mr. Kelley observed young Henry engaged 
in impaling flies upon the point of a large pin. 
He went to the boy’s seat, and after reprimand- 
ing him for his idleness, he took up the dirty, 
tattered primer from his desk. 

‘«‘ Have you never learned more than is in this 
book ?” 

“No, sir,’ drawled George. 

‘“‘ How long have you attended school !” 

“T don’t know, sir. It’s ever since I can re- 
member.” 

“Then you must be an idle, reckless boy,” 
said the teacher, with much severity. “ Do you 
realise how many years you have thrown away ! 
Do you know how much you have lost? What 
sort of man do you think of making, in this 
way? One of these days you will be too old to 
go to school, and then, while your companions 
are seeking some honorable employment, you 
will be good for nothing. Have you parents ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy, in a hoarse, 
subdued voice. 

“ And do they wish you to grow up to be an 
ignorant, worthless man ?”’ 

The boy hung down his head and was silent, 
but Mr. Kelley saw two great tears roll down his 
cheeks. In an instant, the teacher saw that he 
had something besides an idle, stubborn mind 
to deal with in the ragged scholar before him. 
He laid his hand on the boy’s head, and ina 
kind tone he said : 

“] wish you to stop after school is dismissed. 
Do not be afraid, for I wish to assist you if I can.” 

George looked wonderingly into the master’s 
face, for there was something in the tone of the 
voice which fell upon his ear that sounded 
strangely to him, and he thought, too, as he 
looked around, that the rest of the scholars re- 
garded him with kinder countenances than usual. 
A dim thought broke in upon his mind that, 
from some cause, he was going to be happier 
than before. 

After the school was dismissed, George Henry 
remained in his seat till the teacher called him 
to the desk. 
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why it is that you have never learned any more. 
You look bright, and you look as though you 
might make a smart man. Why isit that I find 
you so ignorant ?” 

“ Because nobody never helps me,” replied 
the boy. ‘‘ Nobody never cares for me, sir, for 
I am poor.” 

By degrees the kind-hearted teacher got the 
poor boy’s whole history, and while generous 
tears bedewed his eyes, he said : 

“You have been wrongly treated, George— 
very wrongly ; but there is yet time for redemp- 
tion. If 1 will try to teach you, will you try to 
learn ?” 

“ Yes—O yes,” quickly uttered the boy in 
earnest tones. ‘‘ Yes—I should love to learn. 
I don’t want to bea bad boy,” he thrillingly 
added, while his countenance glowed with un- 
wonted animation. 

Mr. Kelley promised to purchase books for 
the boy as fast as he could learn to read them, 


rance gr and though often invited, could 
never be induced to partake with any of the 
shop’s crew. Three or four of the hard drinkers 
in the shop determined to force a dram down 
his throat by some means. Seizing an oppor- 
tunity when he was left alone in the shop with 
themselves, they invited him to drink. He re- 
fused. They told him they would compel him. 
He remained calm and unmoved. They threat- 
ened him with violence. Still he seemed neither 
angry nor attempted to escape ; nor evinced the 
slightest disposition to yield, but insisted that 
it was wicked, and he could not do it. They 
then laid hold of him, a man at each arm, while 
the other held a bottle ready to force it into his 
mouth. Still their victim remained meek and 
firm, declaring he had never injured THEM, and 
never should, but that God would be his friend 
and protector, however they might abuse him. 
The man who held the bottle, up to that moment 
resolute in his evil purpose, was so struck with 
and when George Henry left the school-room | the non-resisting dignity and innocence of that 
his face was wet with tears. We scholars, who | lad, that, as he afterwards confessed, almost with 
had remained in the entry, saw him come out, | tears, he actually felt unable to raise his hand. 
and our hearts were warmed towards him. We | Twice he essayed to lift the bottle, as he placed 
spoke kindly to him, and walked with him to | the nose of it in the child’s mouth; his arm re- 
his house, and his heart was too full for utter- | fused to serve him. Not the least resistance 
ance. was made in this stage of the proceeding, other- 

On the next day, George Henry commenced | wise than by a meek, protesting look ; yet the 
studying in good earnest, and the teacher helped | ringleader himself was overcome by his feelings, 
him faithfully. Never did I see a change so|and gave over the attempt, declaring that he 
radiant and sudden as that which took place in | could not and would not injure such an innocent, 
the habits of the poor boy. conscientious, good hearted boy. Such is the 

As soon as the teacher treated him with kind-| moral power, such is the strength by which 
ness and respect, the scholars followed the ex- | evil may, sometimes at least, be overcome with 
ample, and the result was, that they found in | good.” —Life Illustrated. 
the unfortunate youth one of the most noble- 
hearted, generous, accommodating, and truthful 
playmates, in the world. 

Long years have passed since those school-boy 
days. George Henry has become a man‘ of 0 , 

d ° : ne by one the moments fall; 
middle age, and in all the country there is not Some are coming, some are going 
a man more beloved and respected than he is. Do not strive to grasp them all. 
And all is the result of one teacher's having One by one thy duties wait thee, 
done his duty. Let thy whole strength go to each; 

You who are school-teachers, remember the Let no future dreams elate thee, 
responsibility that devolves upon you. In this Learn thou first what these can teach. 
country of free schools, there should be no dis- One by one (bright gifts from Heaven) 
tinction between classes. All are alike entitled Joys are sent thee here below ; 
to your care and counsel, and the more weak the Take them readily when given, 
child, the more earnest should be your endeavor Ready, too, to let them go. 


to lift him up and aid him.—Country Gentle- One by one thy griefs shall meet thee, 
man. Do not fear an armed band; 
One will fade as others greet thee, 
Shadows passing through the land. 


“Now,” said Mr. Kelley, “I wish to know | toxicating liquors. The lad had imbibed temper. 


From Household Words. 
ONE BY ONE, 


One by one the sands are flowing, 


THE VICTORIOUS LITTLE BOY. Do not look at life’s long sorrow; 


I had the following anecdote from a gentle- See how small each moment's pain ; 
man of veracity ool God will belp thee for to-morrow, 


5 ; ‘ Every day begin again. 
“ A little boy in Connecticut, of remarkably 
: ; ° es Every hour that fleets so slowly, 
serious mind and habits, was ordinarily em- Sine ten'eanty eo Bn e0-Seuns 
ployed about a merchant’s shop where — all Luminous the crown, and holy, 
hands were addicted to the common use of in- If thou set each gem with care. 
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Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passing hours despond ; 

Nor, the daily toil forgetting, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 


Hours are golden links, God’s token, 
Reaching Heaven; but one by one 

Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien INTeELLicence.—The steamship Africa, 
from Liverpool, arrived at Boston on the 7th inst., 
bringing English dates to the 26th ult. 

The state of the seige of Sebastopol remained 
unchanged, but it was believed that General Pelis- 
sier was preparing tomakea bold movement, with | 
the view to cut off the Russian army from Sebas- 
topol, drive it into the interior of the country and | 
establish himself on the ground now occupied by | 
it. On the night of the 23d, the Russian entrenched | 
camp uear Quarantine Bastion, was attacked by 
the cach and carried by assault. In an engage- 
ment before the Flagstaff Battery, the French had | 
destroyed some important Russian works. 

The appointment of General Pelissier to the | 
chief command had given general satisfaction, 
and operations on an extended scale were confid- 
ently expected. The forces of the Allies in the | 
Crimea amount to 210,000 men. 

The French fleet had left Kiel to join that of the 
English, which was at Nargen. Several prizes 
had been taken into Elsinore by the English 
eruizers. The Russian government had ordered 
all the ships of war at Cronstadt to be sunk, except 
eight ships of the line. All the fortified harbors 
in the Bay of Finland have been placed in a state 
of siege. 

The Vienna Conference had been re-opened. A 
new Austrian note had been despatched to the | 
German States, declaring that Austria remained 
faithful to the alliance of the Western Powers, but 
that she had not given up the hope of seeing peace 
re-established. 

EncLianp.—A motion in the House of Commons | 
expressing a want of confidence in the government, | 
after an animated debate was lost by a vote of 219 | 
yeas to 319 nays. 

lt was expected that aj 20th inst., every avail- 
able man in England belonging to the infantry 
regiments, would embark for the Crimea. 

Spain.—A Carlist conspiracy has been discovered 
at Saragossa. Arragon, Burgos and Navarre are | 
placed in astate of siege. Troops have been.sent | 
in pursuit of the insurgents. 

Denmark.—The ex-Ministers of Denmark had 
been impeached and were to be tried on the 6th 
inst. They are accused of having ordered various 
measures, causing expenses to be incurred without | 
the authorization of the Diet; of having illegally 
solicited and obtained the Royal sanction for the 
same, and of having ordered the payment of other 
sums, without legal authority. 

The British and French envoys had been instruct- 
ed to inform the Danish Cabinet that their govern- 
ments would no longer acknowledge the neutrality | 
of Denmark, but would insist upon her declaring 
openly as a friend or foe. A similar demand has 
been made to the Swedish government. 

Russia.—An Imperial manifesto was published 
on the 10th ult., ordering a fresh levy, on a more 
extensive scale than usual. It is calculated that 


| this addition will consist of about 250,000 men. 
| Availing himself of the advantage given him by 


arrest of some of the leading citizens. 
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the insurrection in China, the Emperor ‘of Russia 
has annexed to Siberia four districts of country 
belonging to Mongolian tribes heretofore subject 
to China. 

Eeyrt.—The Viceroy of Egypt is turning his 
attention to the formation of the railroad between 
Cairo and Suez, a distance of eighty-four miles. He 
will employ the French engineers now in his 
service, aad will import the rails from England. 


New Zeatanp.—A severe earthquake occurred 
at Wellington, on the 12th of the 2d mo. last. 
Every stone or brick building in the place was 
more or less injured, and scarcely a chimney was 
left standing. 

VenezveLa.—Advices from Laguira to the 25th 
ult. have been received. Congress had adjourned 
without adopting any important measures, except 
giving dictatorial powers to the President. Ap- 

rehensions of the invasion of Maracaibo by New 
Stoned, were entertained by the government, 
and troops were being pressed into service to pro- 
tect that province. 

Mexico.—According to late advices, the whole 
of Northern Mexico was in arms, having been ex- 
cited to revolt in consequence of the arrival of an 
emissary from Santa Anna, with orders for the 
A pro- 
nunciamento had taken place at San Luis Potosi, 
and troops were leaving Matamoras to quell the 
insurrection. Chihuahua was also reported to be 
on the eve of a revolution. An coe had been 
made to capture Monterey, and the Governor of 
New Leon had fled. 


Cuiti1.— Advices from Valparaiso are to 4th mo. 
29th. The election of members of Congress had 
resulted in large majorities for the government 
party. The present coinage was being called in 
by the government, and after the Ist prox. no 
money will be current in the country except that 
of the decimal system. 

Peru.—The Ecuadorian Minister had demand- 
ed his passports and left Peru, in consequence 
of Gen. Flores being permitted to reside there. It 
was suspected that he was preparing for another 
campaign against Ecuador, and was endeavoring 
to obtain the aid of the Peruvian Government. 

Catirornia.—The U.S steamship Illinois, from 


| Aspinwall, arrived at New York on the 8th inst., 


bringing California dates to the 16th ult. Affairs 
were slowly improving. The rains and the fine 
weather snceceeding had enabled the miners to 
pursue their labors with advantage, and the re- 
turns therefrom were increasing. Two Russian 
privateers were in the harbor of San Francisco, 
ut were effectually blockaded by a British frigate. 
An enterprise is about to be undertaken to bring 
the waters of the Truckee Lake to the rich placers 
of Sierra and Yuba Counties. The undertaking is 
pronounced of a gigantic character, but perfectly 

racticable. Large quantities of flour and grain 
had been shipped for New York, and more woul! 
probably be sent. 

Domestic.—Cholera has already commenc: 
its ravages at New Orleans, During the week 
ending the 5th inst,, the deaths in that city amount- 
ed to 500, of which 275 were from cholera. 

The Arctic Expedition sailed from New York 
on the 4th inst. It consists of two ships, the 
Arctic and Release. 





